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However this may be, such a broad and inspiring view of education as 
Dr. Hall has given in his lectures and published papers and manuscripts, 
and now summed up in these two volumes, can not fail to be in the future, 
as it has been in the past, a great leavening force in psychology and all 
educational thought and practice from the kindergarten to the university. 

E. A. Kirkpatrick. 
State Normal School, Fitchbxjkg, Mass. 

On Truth and Practice. F. H. Bradley. Mind, July, 1904, pp. 309-354. 
Humanism and Truth. William James. Mind, October, 1904, pp. 457- 

475. 

In the July number of Mind, Mr. Bradley gives recognition to the 
new philosophy of pragmatism in an article on ' Truth and Practice.' 
(1) Truth does not consist in bare practical effects. It does not always 
subserve practice directly; and even where, as is the case in the begin- 
nings of thought, it has an existence only as the idea works practically, 
its essence is not in such working. It is able to work because it is the 
right idea. The idea makes the situation different, but the entire nature 
of the situation was not first made by the idea. If it is to work, it must 
correspond to a determinate being which it can not be said to make; and 
in this correspondence consists the essence of truth. This is shown, on 
the positive side, by the compulsion we are under from the situation in 
the choice of means to an end; and, negatively, in the case of failures, 
where there is a recognition of truth which certainly is not an ' idea 
which works.' (2) Objection is taken to the theory of practice for prac- 
tice's sake. The meaning of practice is ambiguous. Defining it as the 
alteration by me of existence inward or outward, all truth is in a sense 
practical. It is practical, too, in that it depends upon a need or an in- 
terest in me. But among the ways in which my nature is realized, there 
are some — the pursuit of theoretical truth, and beauty — which may be 
called non-practical. They involve the alteration of being only incident- 
ally, and are not subordinate to an external end. The moral end may 
dictate their pursuit and set limits to it, but their nature falls outside 
moral control. In a further examination of the various senses in which 
we may subordinate truth to practice, Mr. Bradley tries to show that 
there is always something outstanding in the way of a theoretical truth, 
which dictates to practice. 

In the October number, Professor James makes a reply. As, however, 
he finds Mr. Bradley's paper wholly irrelevant and unedifying, his answer 
takes the form of a restatement of his own position. Humanism takes 
its rise in the changed attitude toward scientific truth. This is no longer 
regarded as a literal transcript of something in nature, but as a human 
device, a conceptual shorthand, true so far as useful, but no farther. 
Generalizing this, we have the new pragmatical philosophy. The notion 
of a first in the shape of a chaotic pure experience which sets us ques- 
tions, of a second in the way of fundamental categories, long ago wrought 
into the structure of our experience and practically irreversible, which 
define the general frame within which answers must fall, and of a third 
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which gives the details of the answers in the shape most congruous with 
our present needs, is the essence of humanism. The independence of 
reality is a fact, in the sense that there is something in every experience 
that escapes our arbitrary control; but this push or urgency is within 
our experience, not outside. Truth thus means the relation of less fixed 
parts of experience to other relatively more fixed parts, and not a rela- 
tion of experience to anything beyond itself. Objectivity is simply the 
claim of rival experiences to maintain so far as possible each its own 
reality. There is no basis, therefore, to the objection that for the prag- 
matist truth must be wholly indeterminate and arbitrary. Nor does this 
view need to lessen the enthusiasm for truth. The true is the opposite 
of whatever is unstable, practically disappointing, useless or uncomfort- 
able; what wonder that its name awakens loyal feeling? That which lies 
back of hostile criticisms is the old notion that thought must copy reality. 
But the essential thing in the conception of knowledge is simply this: 
it is a way of getting into fruitful relations with reality. Those thoughts 
are true which guide us to beneficial interactions with sensible particu- 
lars, whether they copy them in advance or not. In point of fact, as an 
examination of typical instances shows, the copy idea is comparatively 
unimportant. The test is satisfaction. If, indeed, by truth we mean 
truth taken abstractly and verified in the long run, we can not equate 
truth and present satisfactoriness. But comparing concrete with con- 
crete and abstract with abstract, truth and satisfactoriness are the same. 
A confusion here is one of the reasons for the difficulties found in 
humanism. We recognize the need of a standard beyond the present 
feeling; and then this standard is interpreted as applying to experience 
as a whole, instead of to each experience separately; as lying outside of 
experience, instead of perpetually growing up within the web of experi- 
ence itself. -And if reality grows, why not in these very determinations 
that are here and now made by thought? 

Professor James seems hardly to have done justice to Mr. Bradley's 
difficulties. His discussion is enlightening in spots, but it fails to 
straighten out the situation as a whole. The doctrine that the judging 
thought adds to reality, which in some sense every one would accept, is 
so qualified in statement that it is hard to get a clear idea of just how 
far it is intended to apply; and, without knowing this, a discussion of 
pragmatism as a fundamental philosophical principle is very much in the 
air. It seems to be admitted that a reality may be there even if our 
particular thought is annihilated; but if so, its nature can hardly be ir- 
relevant to the way in which our thought is to judge of it. To be sure, 
this reality is supposed to be merely experience other than our own. But 
this ignores the fact that the popular appeal of the pragmatist argument 
depends upon the interpretation of it in terms of the individual's experi- 
ence, while the conception of reality as an agglomeration of experiences 
is quite another story, which may or may not be consistent with prag- 
matism as such, and which, at any rate, if it has to be used to piece out 
the theory, needs to be carefully stated and defended on its own merits. 
Another difficulty lies in the fact that in his choice of illustrations Pro- 
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fessor James has neglected just that kind which Mr. Bradley emphasizes. 
It is not difficult to understand how we are coerced by past habits of 
thought ingrained in our nature. But except as we can discover the 
source of determination in the present or past structure of experience, 
what real meaning is there to the claim that experience guides itself? 
In sense perception, in particular, the difficulty will continue to be raised, 
just because there is in experience, unless taken in some esoteric sense, 
nothing to explain the insistence of this, and its independence of our 
will. Experience may determine the form in which I am to see a lion in 
the path, but what in experience brings the lion there? Neither does the 
conception of implicit truth seem in such a case to have any application. 

In another point Professor James seems to me to overlook the force 
of Mr. Bradley's contention. And the reason is that he leans too heavily 
upon the new logic of science. But does science, with its utilitarian end, 
really exhaust the whole value of the knowing experience? Is not the 
' love of truth ' in the old-fashioned sense too vital a thing to be dismissed 
summarily? At any rate, when the reality in question is of a personal 
sort — and in connection with the religious experience this might con- 
ceivably become of central importance for our view of reality — is not 
the idea of personal communion essential in knowledge? And does not 
this involve the actual mirroring of the nature of the real being we know, 
as something quite over and above the mere problem of getting a result 
for ourselves? A. K. Eogers. 

Butler College. 

The Heart of Mr. Spencer's Ethics. Franklin H. Giddings. The Inter- 
national Journal of Ethics, July, 1904. Pp. 496-499. 
The formulation of a system of scientific ethics was the crowning 
achievement of Mr. Spencer's intellectual career and the heart of that 
system was its ideal of social and industrial peace. In a conversation with 
the writer of this article, Mr. Spencer, in 1896, stated that it was one of 
the greatest disappointments of his life that the world had reverted to the 
militarism which it ought to have outgrown. Nevertheless, according 
to his own principles, such a relapse must necessarily occur whenever a 
stronger race comes into contact with a weaker, the warfare continuing 
until stable equilibrium is again reached by the conquest or transforma- 
tion of the latter. Mr. Spencer's inability to reconcile himself to this 
necessary process is evidence ' of the intensity of his abhorrence of all 
aggression.' Yet this equilibration will not inevitably take the form of 
an extermination of the weak but more and more the energies of the 
strong will transform the weak in humane ways, above all by economic 
stimulation and educational uplifting. Norman Wilde. 

University of Minnesota. 
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